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particular, we of the present day have Uttte eause 
fw triunmli QTCT the taste of our rude fore- 
fathers, as we are pleased to call them. The 
castellated mansions of our ancient nobles — and 
the houses of the wealthy burghers of those 
times, are not less remarkable for their superii' 
ority in point of comfort and convenience, to 
the gloomy towers, or the wood or mud houses 
of earlier times, than for the fine sense of the 
pictureaque iit outline and embellishment which 
they exhibit, as compared with the utterly 
tSsteless and unsightly edifices oFour own times. 
What an a^emblage of pleasing forms do 
those durable buildings exhibit ; how beautiful 
their intricacy of- outlin6~-their pointed pyra- 
midal gabl£s---their ornamented doors and gate- 
ways, their oriel mullioned windows, with their 
drip labeb projecting over them like giacefel 
eyebrows ; — their very chimneys were made to 
contribute, by the beauty of their form, to the 
general effect, and#re as necessary to the pic- 
turesqueness of the edifice, as to its convenience. 
Nor should we forget an interesting though 
not an architectural feature in those edifices, 
tike pious mottoes inscribed in some conspicuous 
part of the building, over the porch or entrance, 
usually in conjunction with the name or initi- 
tials of the founder, with which those of his 
lirife's maidea name are always united, as, " If 
<^od be with us, who shaU be against us 
'< Nisi Dominus adificaveiit Domum in vannm 
lalioraveruut que mfificant earn," and such like. 
Tben if we examine their jnterior, how im- 
posing is their massive grandeur, how pictures- 
que ueir ample chimney pieces, what richness 
of colour and effect in their carved pannelled 
oak wainscots ! It may be objected that they 
are not always in pure taste, we grant it, and 
confess also that the best specimens ws have 
are poor, in comparison with those of the sister 
island ; but if we except the modem imitations 
of the buildings of this period, which are for 
t)ie greater part, fantastical gimcrackery abor. 
tions, what have we at present to compare with 
them ? square brick boxes with holes in them 
for windows, disgusting to the eye, and tawdry 
papo' decorations almost equally offensive 
within : verily we have but little doubt on our 
minds as to which we should apply the term 
civilized, and which the epithet barbarous!* 
Examples of the domestic architecture of 
the 16th century are now rarely to be found in 
Ireland. They were never numerous, for the 
country was too poor, and property too inse- 
cure, to encourage the erection of eiqiensive 
and durable edifices, and their number has been 
sadly reduced by the dilapidations of time, the 
civil wars, and modem bad taste. In the vi- 
cinity of our metropolis there is nothing of the 
kind to refer to, except the noble mansion of 
the Talbots of Malahide, the exterior of which 
preserves, indeed, but Uttle of its original cha- 
Tkcter, but in which there still remains, in 
exquisite pieaervation, a carved oak chamber, a 
sight of which is ample compensation for a 
day's journey. It is not a little remarkable 
that it was in a western county of Ireland, now 
considered as one of the least civilized, that the 
finest snd greatest number of such structures 
were erected. We allude to the county of 
Oalway. The castle of Fortumna, the resi- 

« We need scsrceW say, that we always except suHi 
noble structures as Kllruddery Hall, and Shelton Abbey, 
both workA of the youuffer Morrison, an artist who 
may glory la the name of architect As to the great 
mijority of our modem castles, we may well call them 
9u«tfr— nether fish nor lle^l One knows not what tu 
snake of them. 



dence of the noble family of Clanriearde, which 
was unfortunately burnt a few years since, was 
justly considered the finest mansion of the 
Elizabethan age in this Island ; and the houses of 
the wealthy citizens of the town of Galway, 
constituted a splendid assemblage of such struc- 
tures, as its present remains evince, " though," 
as the able lustorian of that ancient city, writes, 
" the superb houses, >)rhich, in the language 
of the Annals, were 'fit to lodge kings and 
princes," and described as the best built and most 
splendidly furnished of any in the kingdom, 
were seized upon and occupied,' (during the 
usurpation) «by the lowest of the populace, 
until they were completety ruined.' " Galway, 
at this period, ranked as the first city in Ireland, 
not less for its wealth and commercial intelli- 
gence, than for the honourable feelings and 
high spirit of its citizens. By the fruits of 
their honest industry they possessed themselves 
of a great portion of the surroiindii^ counties, 
in which their posterity remain ; and if the 
pride of ancestry, for which these are said to 
be now remarkable, be an honest pride in the 
peaceful virtues of their forefathers, we should 
rather applaud than condemn the feeling ; for 
we should ourselves feel more proud of being 
the inheritors of a few acres acquired by the 
honest industry of our fathers, than of the 
richest earldom, gained at the expense of suf- 
fering humanity, by the lawless sword of the 
soldier adventurer, or by the uufeelingmandate 
of a rec^ess tyrant. 

Gralway is now comparatively an obscure 
town. It has but little wealth; but little 
commercial spirit ; no taste, and, we believe, 
no literature. There is not a bookseller's shop 
either in it, or in the seven surrounding coun- 
ties ! But it is not the fault of the Galwegians 
that they are reduced to this state, hot the re- 
sult of bad laws and unhappy events, over which 
they had no controul. At tJiat distant period. 



had daily proofe during our continuance in that 
citty, how his schoUers profited under him, by 
the verses and orations which they presented 
unto us, we sent for that schoolemaster be- 
fore us, and seriously advised him to conforme 
himselfe to the religion established, and not 
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prevailing with our advises, wee eujoyncjl him 
to forbeare teaching : and I the chancellor did 
take a recognizance of him and some others of 
his kinsmen in that citty, in the some of 400S. 
sterling, to his M^esty's use, that from thence- 
forth he should forbeare to teach any more, 
without the speciall Ucense of the Lo. Deputy, 
&c. And in regard, Galway is a farr more 
puUique and convenient place for the keeping 
of a schoole than Tuame is, Wee have ordered 
that Mr. Lally shall, at Michaelmas next, be- 
n to ^ach publiquely in that citty." (M.S. 
^ " Visitation Book, 1615.) 
"The " schoolmaster named Lynch," in the 
preceding extract, was that celebrated person 
who afterwards became titular Bishop of 
Killala, and who is so well known to the world 
as the author erf' Cambrensis Everstis, and other 
learned works. In solid learning he was infe- 
rior only, and that perhaps in a smull degree, 
to one of the inquisitors who displaced iiim, 
and that one was the great and excellent Arch- 
bishop Usher. In the nobler endowments of 
benevolence and virtue, he was second to none, 
for as a recent hic^rapher states, he was tradi- 
tionally (and we believe truly,) informed, — 
" that ne was a man of the greatest benevo- 
lence, amiable manners, and virtuous disposi- 
tions, and that the whole course of his life 
was distinguished by a prominent and unal- 
tered feature — the love of humanity and his 
country." 

We shall leave our readers to make their own 
comments on the whole of this most singular 
transaction, lest in the expression of our own 
opinions we might possibly wax indignant and 

when their stores were filled with fore^ mer- political, a temper of mind wholly at variance 

chandise, and their houses "fit to lodge kings) with the mild influence of the humanizing sub- 

and princes," they were not less remarkable fori ject of which we treat. 

their taste in art, than for theirlove of learning, j 

Start not, gentle reader, at this compliment to 

the mental intelligence of the merchants of a 

rude Irish seaport. We hazard no idle con- 

j ecture— and as it is, and has been, a paramount 

object with us, in the course of these papers, to 

show the indissoluble union which eVer exists 

between a taste for the arts and the general 

cultivation of the mind, we shall prove the 

truth of our present assertion. Galway could, 

at the period we refer to, boast of a pubUc school 

of hdmanity, as it was called, endowed and 

supported by the spirit and love for learrang of 

its citizens, which was the most celebrated and 

numerously attended of any in the kingdom — 

Its character, at the time of its suppression, will 

be sufficiently appreciated from the following 

extract from the regal visitation book of the 

commissioners appointed by James I. toenquire 

into the state of education and ecclesiastical 

benefices ip Ireland : and we give it the rather, 

as it has never been printed, having escaped 

even the laborious researches of the learned and 

worthy historian of that aiicient city :^ 

" A publique schoole kept at Tuame by one 
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Essay on the History, ReKgion, Learning, Artf, 
and Government of Ireland, from the birth 
of Christ to the English invasion. By 
John D' Alton, Esq. M. R. I. A. Barrister 
at Law — for the sixteenth volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy.— 
[UNPtlBUSHED.] 

This is a work which we feel a just national 
pride in being the first to introdace to public 
attention ; it is one which, whether considered' 
with reference to its most interesting and im- 
portant subject matter, the lucid, laborious anA 
masterly manner in which that difficult subject 
is treated, or the typographical elegance and ac- 
curacy with which the volume has been pi»* 
duced, reflects infinite credit on our countfjfV 
for we are happy to announce that it is purely 
Irish in all its details. We really thought ** 
had known something of Irish Antiquities our- 
Lally," alSiter'of Art, imd a very sufficient i selves, but the perusal of Mr. D' Alton's essay. 
scholar." which condenses all the vast and varied, sua 

« We found in Galway a publique schoole- ' widely-scattered information, which before had 
master named Lynch, placed there by the, been accessible only by a tedious and d^cuw 
citizens, who had great numbers of schollers, ' research through a counfless number of p^ 
not ondy out of that Province, but also outrf derous tomes hi divers and strange toi^Mf ^ 
the pale and other parUn»oitiaigU>ium. We convinciid us of our presumption, and t"" 
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thrown more light upon the ancient learning;, 
arts, and manners of Ireland, than ever before 
was concentrated within so narrow a focus. 

This work, of which a few presentation 
copies only hare yet been circulated, was the re- 
sult of a prize question proposed by the Royal 
Irish Academy, in the next volume of whose 
Transactions it will be published. The sub- 
ject proposed by the Academy was as follows : 
■< The social and political state of the people 
of Ireland from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the twelfth century, their ad- 
vancement or ^trogression in science, litera- 
ture, and the arts, and the character of their 
moral and religious opinions as connected with 
their civil and ecclesiastical institutions, so far 
as can be gleaned from any ori^al writings 
prior to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, exclusive of those in the Irish and 
other Celtic languages ; every statement to be 
supported, not by references only, but by ex- 
tracts in the form of notes or an appendix ; 
and it is expected that every accessible source 
of information shall be examined under the 
above limitation." 

Mi. D' Alton's intimate acquaintance with 
the Greek and Roman writers who have men- 
tioned Ireland, as well as with the monkish 
historians of the middle ages, and the native 
Irish annalists, afforded hun singular facilities 
in pursuing this inquiry, and when we couple 
this with the iact put forward, somewhat 
TOuatingly perhaps, in the van of his work, 
that his stores of documents and references 
relative to Irish affairs have already accumu- 
lated to such a quantity, ' that his indices 
done to the general and fhmily history of Ire 
Isnd, its topography, monastic, and other archi- 
t^rtural remains, extend through five closely 
written quarto volumes, and furnish perhaps 
the most complete references extant to all the 
domestic and many of the foreign sources, from 
which any accredited information on these 
subjects could be derived,' we are not surprised 
to read that this Essay obtained from the Aca^ 
liemy the full proposed sum of 80i besides the 
Cunningham gold medal. 

The plan adopted by the author in his 
Essay will be best given in his own words : 

" The most obvious and perhaps the most 
*^tisfactory sources for inquiry would be the 
sunals, poems, and legends of the country it- 
^^f ; but to explore these is for the present, by 
ffce terms of the question, prohibited, and aU 
■"formation must be drawn from the scanty 
"•Pplies of foreign testimonies prior to the six- 
tssuth century. The limitation, however, was 
Well defined, and so far was it from proving an 
Bnwholesome restraint, that much more difE- 
™ty has been experienced in classifying, than 
* collecting authorities. The plan of Doctor 
Henry's History <>f Great Britain having 
"•Wed the best calculated to overcome the im- 
J'^Uttent, and to effectuate the^geveral objects 
"Allured, thia Essay has been, accordingly, di- 
"™1 into four periods, each beginning and 
*»ding at some remarkable event, and subdi- 
'"sd into six sections, respectively applicable 
^ particular subjects during that interval ; the 
""Jt Section of each period contains the social 
••"l political history as well as the geographical 
^°fees of Ireland during the time defined; 
'*•_ second is a view of the government, consti- 
'"bon, and legislation ; the third, of the morals 
JjW religion ; the fourth of the sciences, litera- 
•■^ and learned men ; the fifth, of the arts ; 
•"» the last of the commerce, customs, and 



general manners of the people, during the same 
interval. This course may sometimes be devi- 
ated from, where remoter illustrations of the 
immediate object were thought improveable by 
juxta-position : notices from the Irish annals 
are is a few passages introduced to connect the 
links of foreign testimony, or demonstrate their 
mutual coincidence ; and assertions are fre- 
quently conveyed in the words of valued, 
though cfHDparatively modem authors, such 
support being always a^knowle^ed at the bot- 
toms of the pages ; but the evidences and 
proofs, which shall be either embodied in the 
text, or under-written at the pages, or other- 
wise referred to as may best be effected without 
dislocating the Essay, shall be strictly within 
the limits required; the extracts shall be 
candid and the references correct ; nothing shall 
be clouded, nothing thrown out in a false light, 
nothing (as is too often the case in modem 
controveisieB) garbled for a purpose ; the pure 
unsophisticated intention is, not to create mat- 
ter, but l^itimately to illustrate what is pre- 
sented, not to confound conjecture with history, 
nor uphold a nation's character at the sacrifice 
of truth, but to establish it by testimonies 
clear, impartia], and long accredited." 

It may be observed also that an index rai- 
sonni is prefixed to the work, by which the 
reader, who prefers pursuing any of the various 
subjects continuously through all the periods, is 
enabled to do so with little trouble. 

Mr. D' Alton is by no means ^posed to 
hurry over the question of the original inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, in the summary manner in 
which Tacitus despatches those of Britain, 
with contemptuous brevity. — Ceterum Britan- 
niam qui mortales initio coluerunt, indigenn an 
advecti, ut inter barbaros parum compertum. 

He is a strenuous advocate of the early 
eastern colonization of Ireland, and in his in- 
troduction he furnishes a number of curious 
evidences as to the original oriental settlement, 
and subsequent continued intercourse of the 
Fhcenicians, as he conceives, with this island. 
He sums up a disquisition, which displays at 
least a great deal of diversified learning and in- 
genuity, upon the subject, in the following terms : 
" Thus it is hoped that, as far as the limits 
of this Essay would permit, the PhtBnician 
colonization and subsequent intercourse with 
Ireland have been established, not only by 
similarity of language, and the concurring tra- 
ditions of every part of the British Empire, 
but also by all the external testimony, Phoeni- 
cian, Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, that could be reasonably ex- 
pected for so remote a fact, and to which the 
ancient annalists of Ireland could by no proba- 
bility have had access. He, who is still i 
sceptic, must look into the singular coinci- 
dences in the legends, the footsteps of oriental 
intercourse in the traditions, and the legibility 
of primeval times in the manners of Ireland. 
Then perhaps he will he more ^sposed to re- 
ceive with favour those evidences of early civi- 
lization which are now to be advanced, and if 
that civilization shall appear much attributable 
to Eastern intercourse, all must admit the ne- 
cessity of dwelling so long upon this first Preli- 
minary Proposition,** 

The first, and perhaps the most interesting 
period of the Essay, compriseg the interval from 
the birth of our Saviour, to the coming of St. 
Patrick into Ireland, A. D. 431 ; the intro- 
duction being devoted to a consideration of 
events previous to the first of these dates. 



In considering the Roman invasion of Great 
Britain, while discussing the events of the first 
centufy, after evidencing that Ireland was con- 
sidered a country of comparative refuge, to 
which many of the British fled, to escape the 
rav^es of those foreign * robbers of the world,' 
who, as Galgacus pithily expressed it, * mads 
desolation, and called it peace,' aur author env- 
ploys a very curiow and striking line of argu- 
ment to prove the j^reat importance attached to 
the island by the commander of the imperial, 
armies, drawn with the skill and conjectural in- 
genuity of a Niebuhr, from the brief but most 
important, though at first sight apparently 
somewhat slighting notice of our island, in 
Tacitus. The passage relating to Ireland in 
his life of Agricola, is too familiar to every 
classical ear ' to require quotation from us, but 
the use which Mr. D' Alton makes of it, is to 
shew that our island was even then regarded by 
Agricola with a deep and cautious policy, as 
the depot where the imperial resources might 
be best and most advantageously employed, 
and by the possession of which, the chains not 
only of Britain, but likewise of Spain and 
Gaul, might be most effectually riveted. 

In estabUshing the early, and extensive, co- 
lonization of Scotland from Ireland, having 
availed himself of the account of the venerable 
Bede, and the concurrent testimonies of Cam- 
den, Usher, Lhuid, Stillingfleet, Higden, cum 
multis aliis, the author sums up his numerous 
proofs as follows : 

« Thus stands the simple narrative of thb 
remarkable colonization. Such is the pillar of 
light that attends its little exodus ; but there 
are those to whom that pillar too is ' a cloud 
and darkness.' Innes disbelieves it, but he con- 
fesses himself * a stranger to the antiquities of 
Ireland.' Doctor Mac-Fherson considers so 
recent a colonization improbable, because < a 
mountainous country like Scotland bids the 
fairest for in^bitants of great antiquity ; the 
sterility of rocks, forests, and deserts, are far 
from being inviting to an enemy ;' — as if that 
very sterility'should not have been the cause of 
its late colonization; while Mr. James Mac- 
Pherson, the self-elected champion, thinks ' to 
close with one decisive argument the contro- 
versy.' ' Should this early settlement,' says 
he, ■ be once ascertained, it naturally ought to 
follow, that the British Soots must have car. 
ried with them to Caledonia, that learning, 
science, and civility, which had made so great a 
progress in their mother cou?Urt/, before they 
transmigrated from it ; but nothing is more 
certain, than that the British Scots were an il- 
literate people, and involved in barbarism even 
after St. Patrick's mission to the Scots of Ire- 
land !' But, according to custom, his refutation 
comes from his own lips, and, in a few pages 
after the antidote is supplied, where he says, 
that < the Scots of Britain, by an uninter- 
rupted series of hostilities with the Britons, 
Picts, and Saxons, were diverted from cultiva- 
ting letters." 

In hb notions of the earliest religion preva- 
lent in Ireland, the author, we perceive, departs 
from the generally received opinion that here, 
as in Britain, - Dmidism was the established 
form of belief and worship. He conceives that 
it was rather an emanation of the Magism or 
Sun-worship of the East, imported with the 
original settlers from that quarter of the gl<^, 
and he deems it probable that from it the 
Druidism of the eastern vicinity of Eivope 
»pisag, though still further polluted with those 
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bloody ritee which formed a frominent and de- 
baaiug feature of the Pruidical worship, but 
which he supposes to have been unknown, or, 
at least, unpractised in Ireland. 

Amongst the numeroiis proofs brought for- 
ward by our author, of the ancient learning of 
this country, he dwells at considerable length, 
upon the copiousness, the harmony, and force 
of our ancient language, as clearly indicative of 
a cultivated, thinking people, and argues stre- 
nuously in favour of the extreme antiquity 
of the national alphabets, the Betli-luis-nion, 
and the Ogham character. We confess his 
reasoning on the former of these two, if, as we 
believe, he means by it the present Irish alpha- 
bet, faUs to convince us that it preceded the in- 
troduction of the Roman missionaries into Ire- 
land ; in truth, we feel quite assured that the 
Irish character now in use, is that which was 
common to Europe during tlie middle ages, but 
of the remote antiquity of the Ogham cipher, 
whence-soever derived, we concur with hun in 
thinking that very little doubt can be enter- 
tained. Of this secret character, and indeed 
of both the alphabets in question, be thus con- 
cludes : 

'< The nature of this alphabet, known by the 
name of Beth-lnis-nion, is also a most satis- 
factory internal evidence of its antiquity. Here 
it must suffice to say, that its characters differ 
from those of all other European nations in 
iiame, order,^ number, power, and formation; 
all the letters by a natural association borroW' 
4ng their names lirom some tree, their order 
differing from that of either the Greek or 
JLiBtin, B, L, N, F, S, &C. (Hesiod has re- 
corded that Cadmus named the first letter of 
the alphabet £•>;,) their number limited in 
the genuine simple scale to eighteen (being ex- 
actly that, which, according to Aristotle, 
(citAute Plinio,) CadmusiniroduceduUo Greece. 
In Greciam iatulisse e Phcenice Cadmum 
.... Aristotle, x. et viii. priscas fuisse,' 
which characters were, however, subsequently 
«o varied in Greece, as to be unintelligible in 
the days of Ag«silaas,) and their proportion of 
vowels to consonants being so great ; all these 
concurring qualities must evince their importa- 
tion into Ireland, at a period when letters 
were in their most primitive infancy. 

" But beside these common characters, the 
ancient Irish, or rather their heathen priests, 
also made use of secret occult letters known by 
ithe name of Ogham, of which there were three 
varieties, but the principal, as it was the most 
<lifficult, was ' composed of certain lines and 
marks, which derived their power from their 
situation and position as they stood in relation 
to one principal line, over or under which they 
are placed, or through which they are drawn ; 
the principal line is horizontal, and serveth for 
a rule or guide, whose upper part is called the 
left, and the under side the right ; above, 
under, and through which line the characters, 
or marks are drawn, which stand in the place 
of vowels, consonants, and dipthongs, and trip- 
thongs. Some authors have doubted the ex- 
istence of this species of writing in cipher, 
called Ogham, among the Irish, but these 
doubts are ill founded, as will presently appear.' 
So says Astle, and Ware more strongly con- 
firms the originality of both the Beth-luis-nion 
and Ogham characters, by an appeal attainable 
to every philologist ; ' upon the strictest in- 
quiry, 1 iiever could find any alphabet, no, not 
the Runic itself, ,in,the structure or order like 
the Ogham or Beth-luis-nion elements. If 



follows, therefore, that as there was no proto- 
type to copy them from, that they must be the 
originab.' Even Innes admits the antiquity of 
these characters, and Eusebius gives further 
confirmation to the preliminary proposition of 
this Essay, when he affirms, that such secret 
characters were in use among the Phoemci&ns, 
and that Sanchoniatho, who he says flourished 
before the destruction of Troy, did collect his 
history firom books written in secret characters, 
which were preserved by the priests of Amon. 

" Thus, then, the evidences of these alpha- 
bets and characters may be summed up. There 
are the testimonies of the most ancient Danish 
and Greek, and Latin authors, not only that 
letters were known to the Gauls, Celts, and 
northern nations of Europe before the Romans 
invaded these countries, -but that the Latins, in 
the formation of their vocabulary, actually 
drew upon then- store. There are the best 
philologists of later ages, not only confirming 
this antiquity of the Celtic, but illustrating in 
many instances the very words that the Latins 
borrowed, and that in some instances they 
confess they borrowed. Again, so far from 
the Irish being miraculously exempted from the 
light that was shining round them, Camden 
and Spencer, even Camden and Spencer ! in- 
sist that Ireland must have had letters before 
England, and that thence the Saxons received 
an alphabet. 

" The reader is not called upon to decide, 
that this source alone sufficed to remove the 
possibility of the Irish being without letters, 
though it satisfied Leibnitz, Camden, and 
Spencer ; another channel presents itself, which, 
in the very ancient times, peculiarly supplied 
Ireland. It has been stated, and Mr. Mac- 
PVerson admits it, that the Phoenicians taught 
learning and the arts where they colonized, 
that they did colonize Spain, and that, as 
Strabo tells us, Spain was iustructed, that they 
did colonize Ireland, and is the conclusion ob- 
vious ? Tacitus says, that the ports of the latter 
country were in the first century well known 
to commerce and merchants, (< melius per 
commcrcia et negociatores cogniti,') and these 
merchants, from the context of the passage in 
Tacitus, evidently not Roman, and was a parti- 
cipation of their knowledge so contraband, 
that Ireland should not receive it ? Superadded 
to all this, we have the evidence of the Irish 
annals to the early revelation of letters, and 
the traces of these letters, though now untrans- 
latable, stamped upon the rocks and altars of 
their Pagan worship ; and last, but not least, 
the internal evidence arising from the name, 
order, number, power, and formation of those 
letters, and the character of the language that 
results from their combination." 

On the long disputed, but now almost for- 
gotten question, of the authenticity of the 
poems attributed to Ossian, Mr. D* Alton fur- 
nishes the following remarks : 

" We are not here called upon to enter the 
arena on the obsolete question of the authenti- 
city of the poems attributed to Ossian by Mr. 
Mac-Pherson; the interest of the contest is 
long since worn out, and at all events, every 
thing appertaining to Ossian, his country, his 
era, his poetry, are all matter of internal evi- 
dence, or can at least be only well established 
by authorities in the Irish or other Celtic lan- 
guages. Much learned extravagance has been 
exliibitcd on all sides, and even Mr. Whitaker 
was so shaken by the almost national enthir- 
siasm, to deify this Homer of the north, that he 



actually quotes and relies upon the poems 
given by Mac-Pherson, as historical authority! 
It would be a source of great satisfaction to 
every Irishman and Scotchman, if on this oc- 
casion Whitaker's judgment were sound, and 
Mae-Pherson's veracity unimpeachable; but 
under existing circumstances, those who seek 
that satisfitction, must draw on their credulity, 
and any enjoyment tliat may result, will be, we 
fear, but the dream of the Athenian madman. 
No early writer of Ireland, we believe, ever 
mentions Ossian as a poet, and we are quite 
sure that TigemEich, the most candid of her 
annalists, though he repeatedly speaks of 
Ossian, never hints that he was a bard, or 
refers to a line of his composition. In truth, 
it would seem that Mac.Pherson, having col- 
lected much of his raw material from the 
legends of the Erse, and the Irish Finian 
tales, presented it to the world in a texture so 
richly worked off, as at least entitled him to be 
considered its manufacturer. The work ia 
certainly a beautiful imposition, at first too 
much extolled, and now, by an equality of re- 
action, too much neglected." 

The speculations on the nature and use of 
those most curious Irish monuments, the 
round-towers, ai-e highly interesting, and not 
the less so, that we are enabled to lay before 
our readers the opinions of Sir Walter Scott,and 
ofa learned brother antiquary,andfellow-citii(n, 
the Rev. Caesar Otway, upon the same subject, 
in juxt».position with those of Mr. D'Alton. 

Mr. D' Alton's observations, which, however, 
our limits compel us to abbreviate very mudi, 
are to the following effect : 

" The round towers are the first and most 
wonderful species of this ancient masonry ; so 
ancient, that like the pyramids of Egypt they 
baffle the attempts of the learned to explore 
their era ; so durable, that while they have for 
centuries resisted the impressions of time, tliey 
seem only destined to perish in the ruin of 
the world. They are round pillars of lime and 
hewn stone, constructed of the best materials, 
and with a masonry that shews a thorough ac- 
quaintaince with quarrying and chisel work. 
Their walls are generally about three fert 
thick, and of a conical form, varying in hei^lit 
from fifty to one hundred and thirty-two feet ; 
(the tower at Kildare is calculated to be four 
feet loftier than Trajan's at Rome,) their outer 
diameter" (query circumference ?) " at the liot- 
tom is generally about forty-two feet, whence 
they gradually diminish to the top, where 
the diameter is generally about eighteen feet i 
this top in its perfect state terminates in 
a stone cap roof; the battlements whi™ 
crown some being evidently but later aJil'" 
tions. Every tower was divided into stories of 
different height, and large holes are distinctly 
traced inside, in which Jhe several floorinp 
were joisted, or projecting stone brackets 
on which they rested. Each stage was lit »"'* 
loop holes, while the summit had four larffe' 
openings opposite one another, and regarding the 
several cardinal points ; the" (query ?) " ^""F 
of each always faces the East, and was iais<» 
much above the level of the ground, from ei^" 
to sixteen feet or more ; all below the door in- 
side b generally of solid stone, but all abov* j» 
hoUow. Their Architecture and roateri«l» 
differ widely from those of the churches neur 
which they stand, and while those feeW* 
efforts of art daily crumble away in *"* 
shadow, they exhibit such durability, that <"•• 
at Eolmacduagb, in the County Galway, thoug* 
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it leans seventeen feet and en Iiairfrom the per- 
jiendicular," (query ?) " still remains entire ; 
wliile another at Magbera, in the County 
Down, when it fell lay upon the ground like 
a huge gun unbroken. 

" That they were erected by the ancient 
Irish should be apparent to any unprejudiced 
inquirer ; they are not to be found in any other 
European country but one, and that the very 
one which Ireland colonized to the extent 
before mentioned; and even there but two 
solitary specimens occur, at Abemetliy and 
Brechin, as if marking the fact of that coloni- 
zation having taken place, when the rites, for 
wluch the round towers were erected in the 
mother country, were on the decline." 

We are far from agreeing in the perfect accu- 
racy of Mr. D. 's description of these remarkable 
buildings, indeed, we think we can detect in 
it several mistakes, arising probably from 
Want of a sufficiently general acquaintance 
with the existing specimens; but we must 
hasten to his observations on the purpose to 
which these structures were applied. 

" Neitllter their founders nor their era have 
been more .questioned than their use. Some 
with Lynch and Walsh imagine they were 
erected for watch-towers or beacons, but subse- 
([ueutly used for bellries. This first purpose 
la obviously negatived by their situation, many 
being found in deep vallies and hollow places, 
while in other parts two are placed close to 
«ich other; and as to the second use, that 
they were Christian belfries, as Molyneux, 
Ledwich, and Campbell suppose, (although 
they exist no where else in Christendom,) 
their structure is greatly unauited to such a de- 
sign ; for, as has been justly observed, ' none 
ot those towers is lai^e enough for a single bell 
t« swing round in it, and from the whole of 
their form and dimensions, and from the small- 
less of the apertures in them, they are rather 
calculated to stifle, than to transmit to a dis- 
tance, any sound that is made in them.' In- 
deed it would be hard to conjecture why Chris- 
'liins should build their churches of such frail 
"laterials as wicker and wood, and erect such 
everlasting belfries of stone ; much less labour 
WoulJ have accomplished a comfortable and 
roomy church. The extraordinary circum- 
stance of their door-ways being always raised 
ffom eight to sixteen feet above the level of the 
Jfonud, is an additional self evidence against 
'aeir being belfries, while the fact of there being 
' square structure for that purpose, attached to 
*"rac of the churches, immediately near which 
Uie round towers are found, as at Brechin, at 
yormac's chapel on the rock of Cashel, and 
<^'ose to the beautiful round tower of Lusk, 
'.'** that the Irish clergy of the middle ages 
•"<» not recognise from tradition the use of the 
'ound towers as belfries, and completes the re- 
™tation of this hypothesis." 

, " Connecting this pajjt of the Essay with 
™t on the religion of this period, the reader 
' readily perceive that the round towers are 
?""sidered by the writer of these pages, to have 
■^ fire-houses for the prescn-ation of the 
~"ed fire, at the time when the worship of 
~« sun was the prevalent creed; that they 
(i^ 'l^ese singular temples of round form, 
I "^Wpla insignia rotunda forma,') mentioned 
y Uioilorus, and that such their shape as well 



Magi of Persia, prompted by the same zeal 
which sent the Jesuits to Paraguay, might 
have undertaken missions tor religious pur- 
poses to Ireland, and thus have introduced 
there the eastern creed and customs." 

Sir Walter Scott, whose observations dff the 
subject were written subsequently to those of 
Mr. D. but altogether independently of them, 
remarks upon these round towers as follows : 

" It is here impossible to avoid remarking, 
that at Abemethy and at Brechin there are 
still in existence two of the round towers, of 
which so many occur in Ireland. Abemethy 
is said, by uniform tradition, to have been the 
capital of the Picts, and Brechin in the same 
district (now the county of Angus) was cer- 
tainly a place of early importance. In Ireland 
there exist nearly thirty of these very peculiar 
buildings, which have been the very cruces an- 
tiquariorum. They could not have been bea- 
cons, for they are often (at Abemethy in par. 
ticular) placed in low and obscure situations, 
though there are sites adjacent, well calculated 
for watch-towers. They could not be hermit- 
ages, unless we suppose that some caste of 
anchorites had improved on the idea of Simon 
Stylites, and taken up their abode in thejiollow 
of such a pillar as that of which the Syrian 
holy man was contented to occupy the top. — 
They could hardly be belfries, for though 
always placed close or near to a church, there 
is no aperture at the top for suffering the 
sound of the bells to be heard. Minarets they 
might have been accounted, if we had autho- 
rity for believing that the ancient Christians 
were summoned to prayers like the Maho- 
metans by the voice of criers. It is, however, 
all but impossible to doubt that they were 
ecclesiasticsil buildings ; and the most distinct 
idea we are able to form of them is, from the 
circumstance that the inestimably singular scene 
of Irish antiquities, called the Seven Churches 
in the county of Wicklow, includes one of those 
round towers, detached in the usual manner, 
and another erected on the gable-end of the 
ruinous chapel of St. Kevin, as if some archi- 
tect of genius had discovered the means of 
uniting the steeple and the church. These 
towers might-possibly have been contrived for 
the temporary retreat of thb priest, and the 
means of preserving the 'holy things' from 
desecration on the occasion of alarm, which in 
those uncertain times suddenly happened, and 
as suddenly passed away. "These edifices at 
Brechin and Abemethy, however, were cer- 
tainly constructed after the introduction of 
Christianity, and were in all probability, built 
in imitation of the same round towers in Ire- 
land, under the direction of the Irish monks 
who brought Christianity into Scotland." 

Mr. Otway, also a perfectly independent 
authority, coincides in a very remarkable de- 
gree with the opinion, then quite unknown to 
him, of Sir Walter Scott. 

" It is natural he says, to suppose, that the 
ecclesiastics having fixed on a convenient posi- 
tion in some sheltered valley, or on some pe- 
ninsula or island, might see the necessity of 
erecting a building that would obviate the dis- 
advantages of the situation, and, rising above 
the woods, enable their watcher to see from 
afar, the coming of the enemy, and on his 
Now the round 



approach therein to retreat. 

^ , , - -, .«..- -« — ^«.,.. shape as well ; towers were peculiarly well adapted to answer 

oft) "^ pi^rpose are additional demonstrations the deared purpose; -built, towards the ground, 

p "** Premised orienfcil coloniitation. Governor of very massive materials, the walls of consi- 

ownal, sensible of this, considers that the'derable thickness, the door twelve or fifteen 



feet from the ground->-this entrance so narrow 
that but one person, in a stooping position, 
can enter at a time ; the entrance always, on 
that side of the tower, looking towards the other 
buildings of the establishment, so that those 
escaping to it might readily ascend. Up the 
four or five stories into which they were di- 
vided, the whole body of ecclesiastics might 
ascend by ladders, and in the topmost story 
were windows looking towards the four points 
of the compass; but sometimes according to 
the position of the place with respect to the 
approaches to it, with three or five windows. 
Here, for a time, with the moderate provision 
with which these monastics were content, many 
persons might remain secure for a season, tmtU 
succour from the surrounding districts might 
arrive, or until the marauders retreated for 
want of provisions. " 

We must own our total dissent from what 
appears to us the fanciful conclusion of Mr. 
D' Alton, that these towers were erected for 
the purposes of fire-worship, and our partial 
difference of opinion from that of Sir Waited, 
whose very guesses, how'ever, are always shrewd, 
and penetrating, very near, if not quite into the 
truth. We should scarcely venture of ourselves 
to hazard an opinion in opposition to that of 
either of the authors we have just quoted, but 
we are fortified by the high authority of our 
most profound lirother antiquary, indeed our 
best guide and ablest instructor in the arts and 
the antiquities of Ireland, Geoi^e Petrie, 
£sq. R,H.A. who is, we are assured, prepared 
with abundant proofs to shew that the towers 
in question were applied to the double purpose 
of belfries and of keeps, or depositories of the 
relics and valuables of the religious houses to 
which these buildings were attached, in case of 
sudden jrmptions, or attacks of skirmishing 
invaders. 

It is, however, but justice to Mr. D' Alton 
to add, that however we may differ from him 
in opinion, this theory, which is not at all a new 
one, though hitherto unproved, has not escaped 
his notice and animadver8ion,in his detailed state- 
ment of the question. " The surmise," he ob- 
serves, ■• that they were for places of security and 
retreat in danger, is met by their small capacity 
for any such effective accommodation. Nor ii 
the opinion more tenable, that they were for 
defensive keeps or depositories for the MSS. 
relics, plate, and muniments of the abbeys to 
which they were annexed ; the general destruc- 
tion of these valued pledges by the Danes, 
while the round towers remained unassailable 
unless by lightning or earthquake, wholly re- 
pels the inference." — Essay, p. 188, 

But we must close, for the present, our 
account of this most interesting volume ; the 
second, and succeeding periods of the Essay, 
from the coming of St. Patrick to the invasion 
of Henry II. we hope to resume in a very 
early number. 



The Fall of Ainevehi — a Poem, by Edwiit 
Atherstone, VoL II. containing seven books, 
6vo. Baldwin and Cradock, London, 1830. 
Sardanapalus has lately become a singular 
favorite among the poets, for what reason they 
best can tell. The scanty details of his reign, 
as recorded in ancient history, afford but few 
of those indications which point out the heio, 
and render lum " an eternal possession" for 
the muses. Justin, with more tiiao even bis 
usual brevity, says, " he was more corrupt than 
a woman, s conspiracy was formed against him, 



